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IN CHEMISTRY. 


of a Wollaston, or the later investigations of 
Prof. Daniell, would soon wear itself away by 
too great an ambition, and the excess of “‘ac- 
tion’”—local or otherwise—if water were not 
employed to dilute the acids and restrain the 
consumption gf valuable material. This may 
seem cig to the cogitator of simple cer- 
titudes, it 18 an indispensable fact that cannot 
be controverted. Men of the grasp of mind and 
vast calibre of Faraday and Berzelius, Hare 
and Humboldt, willingly testify to the im- 
mense, almost incalculable benefit to be derived 


Though Priestly, to the last, maintained the 
unity of water, as an element in itself, indivisible 
a4 and pure; and wrote for years with ability and 
viger; this his pet theory was abandoned by his 


from the “‘ pneumatic trough.” And, I would 
ask, what other accommodating liquid would 
permit, with the same amount of freedom and 
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followers, whes Sir Humphrey Davy, with origi- 
nality of conception and persevering industry— 
not content with reaping immortality from his 
useful and magical Safety Lamp—entered the 
field of investigation, and, with electricity as his 
ably ally, separated what had been wedded for 
centuries. Placing the + positive hydrogen at 
one pole, and — negative oxygen at the other, 
he thereby not only proved to the entire satis- 
faction of his cotemporaries the existence of 
two distinct gases, but the presence of that 
subtile fluid which is ubiqitous and ever ready to 
respond to the call of a truly scientific mind. 
To touch generally and with only a specific pur- 
pose upon the vast importance of water in the 
laboratory, it is only necessary to mention the 
fact that no utensil could be used twice with 
safety, as to chemical analysis or analytical 
precision, did there not exist afluid which could 
be employed for the purpose of thoroughly cleans- 
ing “all apparatus after being soiled, thereby 
freeing them from surrounding contamination 
and partial disorganization. No one can deny 
the prominent part borne by water in the mys- 
terious agency of the Voltaic pile. The electro- 
chemical battery, be it of Bunsen make; after 
the Gong Of a Grove; the suggestions 





good-will, the passage of gases into jars through 
its medium, and demand so little outlay, while 
bestowing such countless additions on the world 
of theories and stubborn facts ? 

Electro-gilding, etc., would now deprive El- 
kington and Murray of what is justly theirs, 
were water absent on their days of labor. 
The experiments and practical results of Jacobi 
and Spencer, Smee and Becquerel, would prove 
of no avail, did this all-powerful friend cease his 
vocation, and leave them to themselves. It is 
positively necessary to remove from the field of 
science water—then reflect—and what a stand 
still would be produced at the absence of this 
‘common servant.” Chemical action and elec- 
trical results would be diminished to a far 
greater extent than at first sight would seem 
to be the case. It restrains too great waste; 
lessons the intensity and rapidity of sparks at 
times, and is also, when needed, or at the call 
of nature’s fiat, an excellent conductor, as is 
readily perceived by the injury produced upon 
the telegraph during the raging storm and 
watery conflict of the elements? 

Were it only asa guardian watching over 
the secret movements and tortuous glid- 
ings of its direst foe—Fire!—were it only, I 
repeat, to keep within the limits of propriety, 
the oan’ * the remorseless flame, should 
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we not experience the most grateful emotions 
for so wise a gift from Heaven, so beneficial a 
ruler? 

Most of the mechanical solutions are through 
its direct agency, acids acting with chemical 
affinity, and changing the substance submerged 
beneath their placid surface, while water, as a 
safeguard, only retains intact what has been 
placed in its charge and gives forth again, with 
all its pristine excellence, what was committed 
to its care. 

Few, who are not called upon in life to test 
their merits, can fully appreciate the utility of 
hydrometers in practical life. Experience can, 
alone, testify their worth. The discovery of 
the composition of water by Cavendish, in 1781, 
has been disputed by some, who assert that 
before that time James Watt brought forward 
a similar theory, and urged its merits. Be that 
as it may, this protoxide of *Hydrogen consists 
of one atom of toxygen and one of hydrogen, 
with a difference of weight as one to eight; of 
volume, of one to two.{t Experiments with 
the eudiometer are exceedingly interesting, and 
carry conviction with them. 

According to the analysis of Dr. Schweitzer, 2 

‘ of Brighton, in 100 grains of water, taken from 
the British channel, the following was the 
result :— 


Water, - - - - - - €°4,745 
Chloride of sodium, - - += 27,059 

“«  “ potassium, - - - 0,766 

“« “ magnesium, - - - 3,666 
Bromide of magnesia, - - - 0,029 
Sulphate of magnesia, - - - 2,296 
Sulphate of lime, - - - = 1,406 
Carbonate of lime, - - - - 0,333 


Traces of iodine and ammoniacal salts. 
1,000,000 

The specific gravity was ascertained to be 
10274 at 60°. (15.5¢c.) 

This is the result of testing sea-water, which 
is necessarily acted upon by the influence of 
ice or vicinity of rivers, which materially affect 
its density. || 

The chemist and medical practitioner can 
appreciate the important advantages to be ob- 
tained from the judicious use of hydrates in 
their respective branches of study. The “water 
of crystallization” teaches the mathematician 





*A Binozide was discovered by M. Thenard in 1818. 
+ M. Dumas’ investigations. 

¢ Ann. Chim. et Phys. xv. 336. 

2 Phil. Mag. July 1839. 

| See the views of George Fownes, F.B.S. 
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some of the curious results of geometrical pre- 
cision in its figure. The ultra-marine tint of 
the boundless sea, more beautifully perceptible 
in Switzerland and in the neighborhood of the 
Alps, is suggestive in purity and surpassing in 
significance. The rainbow hues and unequalled 
splendor of the ‘‘North,” as represented by a 
truthful and inspired artist,* are only to be 
met, in comparison, by the variegated clouds 
themselves—water, in mist—as sunset reveals 
their latent charms and reflective power. 
Chemistry unfolds exact truths in the composi- 
tion and utility of water, and metes out its vast 
advantages. It is my purpose only to pass, 
over with pensive allusions the results of labors 
that have called forth to work such men as 
Dr. Baumert and Prof. Dalton, our adopted 
Draper, and the learned Hare, only spiritually 
ignorant. Even as heat may be evolved by 
rubbing two pieces of ice, in vacuo at 32°, so 
the attrition of the world brings forth warm- 
hearted deeds from stony-souled men. 

To follow out the views of Laplace and 
Lavoisier, Magnus and Borda, relative to the 
expansibility of solids, would only be to cor- 
roborate the opinions of Rater, Dulong, and 
Petit. It will be sufficient, for the present, to 
take the table below as a fair estimate of the 
relative capabilities of fluids. 
+Apparent dilutation in glass between 32° (0°c.) 

x. q. 12° (100°c.) 


em .-. = + ©. © * a2 
Hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. 1.137, - - a 
Nitric acid, sp. gr. 1.4, - - - = t 
Sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1.85, - - - 
Ether, - - - - - - - Fy 
Olive oil, ee ae ee eee ee 
Alcohol, - - - - - - - t 
Mercury, - - - - - - or 


No one can dispute the necessity of a ther- 
mometer! The majority of intelligent human 
beings are sufficiently well acquainted with the 
part occupied by boiling water and ice in aiding 
Fahrenheit, many, many years after Sanctorio 
employed his vapor test, also indebted to water 
for assistance. Even in the different prepara- 
tions of calcium how rare, comparatively 
speaking, is the anhydrous sulphate of lime to 
be met with! Could “scagliola” and stucco 
be employed or even manufactured without the 
aid of water? Of what possible utility would 
be the suggestions of Dr. Ritterband and Prof. 
Clark, with reference to the carbonate of lime 


* Church’s Icebergs. 
+ Péclets Elémens de Physique. 
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and marble, calesinster or travertin, and the 
process of overcoming obstacles, while reducing 
strange realities to particular common sense, 
were it not for the. agency of water? 


Though Dr. Baumert asserts that a teroxide 
of hydrogen exists, Dr. Andrews maintains 
with equal vigor, that it is merely active oxy- 
gen. Recent students of chemistry are greatly 
indebted to the personal exertions of Baron 
Liebig for many instructive precepts of weighty 
influence and suggestive purport. To him many 
of the aphorisms of learned times, relative to 
the tension of the vapor of water are justly 
attributed. Whether we study the tables of 
speficic gravity* as published by Baumé, in 
connection with the experiments of the hydro-. 
meter, or employ the views of Cartier, Sike, and 
Twaddell ; whether we enter into the composi- 
tion of ‘‘yttro-tantalite,” found in Sweden and 
Finland, or seek to follow. out the deductions of 
Virchow relative to the blue pigment, in crys- 
tals, which he discovered in unhealthy urine; 
whether we analyze the constituent parts of 
Triethylphosphine, and peruse the works of 
such as Frankland, Cal ours, and Hoffmann, 
regarding the subject of phosphorous bases, the 
same connection will ever be pre-eminent in our 
minds that water will have a representative in 
their formation, solution, or detection; that 
either hydrogen or oxygen will send some of 
their family to influence their constituents, and 
that one of their compounds or associates must 
and will be present. 


In vinous fermentation the spirit that is at 
first obtained from the distillation of fermented, 
saccharine liquids, is diluted by great quanti- 
ties of water. Volatile and essential oils, such 
as those obtained from the pimpinella, anisum, 


. bergamot, cubebs, juniper, elemi, the East In- 


dian grass-oil, and the laurel-oil of Guiana, 
hydro-carbons in their characteristics, and 
isomeric, with those of turpentine, and lemons, 
are principally obtained by distilling the plant 
with water. 

Ruthenium,} which defies the action of even 
aqua regia, furnishes a hydrate of blackish 
brown in its nature, and soluble in acids with 
orange-yellow color, which, when better known, 
will furnish much that is useful in art and 
science. Experiments with the water ham- 
mar, unfold new wonders in the laws of sound, 
when acted upon by agents in vacuo. Though 

* See the Handwérterbuch der Chemie of Liebig and Poggen- 


dorff. 
t Described by M. Claus. 
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trichlorovaleric acid, (Cio (H® Cl*) 0, Ho,) can- 
not be distilled without decomposition, if put 
into water it becomes a “third fluid hydrate.” 
The views of Kolbe and Wurtz, relative to 
amylic alcohol and its derivatives, abound 
in experiments with ice, boiling water, and 
steam. Zirconium, whose properties have 
been rendered so fascinating by the astute 
Swanberg, is obtained by heating its double 
fluoride and potassium with potassium, and 
then removing the salt by cold water. The inde- 
fatigable Kopp, after the most minute and care- 
ful application, declares it as his opinion that 
the point of greatest density of water is 39° 34, 
(4° 08C,) a statement which the beautiful illus- 
trations of Dr. Hope corroborate to the fullest 
extent. There does not exist a substance in the 
range of a scientific investigation, that ap- 
proaches water in its vast assistance in the ex- 
periments made in all countries respecting the 
laws of heat and their variation. Whether it 
be iron shells filled with water and permitted 
to freeze ; a thermometer tube filled with water 
and allowed to cool; the latent heat of a va- 
riety of chosen tests*; specific gravity, as ap- 
plied to chemistry ; the maximum density of 
vapors, dependent on the temperature; the 
liquifaction of permanent gasest ; specific heat, 
at equal pressure, enlarged upon by Count Rum- 
ford, and discussed by Delaroche, Berard, and 
Dulong; or the change of state, as seen in 
crystalization—one and all would prove of no 
avail were water negligent in its apportioned 
task of leading on the philosophic meditator, 
and rendering the task of new discovery a sim- 
ple fact that needs but to be chained within the 
limits of a natural law. In diathermancy, or 
the transmission of heat, the busy minds of 
Melloni{, Oersted, of Copenhagen, and Seebeck, 
of Berlin, were forced to include in their valua- 
ble tables of reference by the side of plate-glass, 
rock-salt and berge, ‘‘Jce, pure and transpa- 
rent !” 

Students of the past accord to Newton origi- 
nality of conception in the undiscovered field 
of light and color. Do they sufficiently ac- 
knowledge their obligations to the refractive 
properties and simplicity of elucidation as ex- 
hibited by the accommodating Busstz, so 
often blown and studied by that master intel- 
lect? If not, reflect on its wonderful aid ; call 
to mind its diversity of power and unsurpassed 





*The works of M. De la Provostaye and Regnault. 
¢ See views of Sir Isambard Brunel and M. Thilorier. 
t Annales de chemie et de Physique and ‘Dr. Forbes. 
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beauty; meditate on the years lost to science 
had water failed again, and surrender to it 
what is justly due! 

In the list of refractive substances, we find 
together with the diamond, tabasheer and the 
bisulphate of carbon, 1ce and water. Though 
Newton, Brewster, and Stoke, aided by the 
prism, broke up the unity of light, and, at its 
bursting, found the magic virscyor! above, 
where common people look for sympathy and 
guidance, in the cloudy firmament, the rainbow 
does reveal as beautiiul creations and as fresh 
and luscious tints! To Wedgwood are we be- 
holden for much information in the branch of 
early photography,* and in the art of “ light- 
painting.” Fox Talbot, (1839,) wrote fully to 
the satistactiont of well-educated perusers. 
Nichol’s prism is recommended by many versed 
in studies of this nature: 

Herschel proves that various means may be 
employed in photographing objects with pre- 
cision and their proper shadows; the thoughts 
of Drs. Dormé and Berres are worthy criticism, 
and the satisfactory results of M. Fizeau’s ex- 
periments call forth admiration from the gene- 
rous mind;{ with this vast array of evidence, 
I still assert that had the persevering Daguerre 
been deprived of iodine whose native birth-place 
is the Sea!Z fac-similes would have been re- 
duced to the old fashioned portrait painting too 
expensive for modern popular esthetics, and 
thousands would have lived with no link of 
past with present—“ absent by our side!” 

To glance over the theory of Ampére, and 
carefully examine the superior apparatus of 
Prof. de la Rive, as applied to electro-dynamic 
forces; we cannot but be struck with the field 
of inquiry of magneto-electricity, and the nu- 
merous efforts of Dr. Neef, in 1830, for the 
purpose of breaking off the current and simpli- 
fying an otherwise complicated construction. 
Grove was indebted to “‘ Ruhmkorff’s coil” for 
facility in effecting the decomposition of water 
by other means than those employed by the 
energetic Wollaston. 

In making bread, with or without yeast; 
cooking food; testing for poisons, or discover- 
ing some new element, water has always formed 
an important part; become the most indispen- 
sable of instruments, and caused the least trou- 
ble while being employed. It was only by dis- 
tilling tolu-balsam with water, that M. Frémy 

* Journal of the Royal Institution, (1802.) 

+ Phil. Trans., 1840. 


t The lithographic suggestions of M. Niepce are excellent. 
2 First discovered by M. Courtois of Paris, 1812. 
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caused it to yield three products, namely: ben- 
zoic acid, cinnamein and tolene! Turn where 
you will for information; peruse the works of 
Mitscherlich; consult the pages of Phillip’s 
Mineralogy, or follow carefully the elaborate 
theories of Wohler and Fordos, Gelis, and 
Wackenroder, and it will be found that one 
and all depend more, as a general rule, on 
water than upon any one other substance for 
efficiency. It is rust that iron fears! and nox- 
ious gases and acids, held in solution by the 
vapor of the air, do more injury to the metals 
in existence and the furniture of an establish- 
ment than one would at first admit, or readily 
assent to as an incontrovertible fact. 

The subject of chemistry is too vast to enter 
more minutely into a consideration of its me- 
rits. Enough, however, has been said to con- 
vince the man of parts, and one open to con- 
viction that hydrogen and oxygen, and their 
compounds, form the basis of chemistry and 
the source of knowledge in that branch of 


science. 
To be Continued. 


The Liver: its Condition in Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis. 
By A. P. Durcuer, M.D., 
Of Enon Valley, Lawrence County, Pa. 
PART FIRST. 

There are few organs which suffer more 
during the progress of pulmonary tuberculosis 
than the liver. These derangements sometimes 
exist at the beginning, and constitute annoying 
complications until the end. This is especially 
the case in pereons of a highly bilious tempera- 
ment. Here its functions will often become 
deranged for some time before even the tuber- 
cular disease manifests itself by either a sup- 
pression or augmentation of its secretion. When 
either of these conditions occur, they will al” 
ways constitute a prominent feature through- 
out all the succeeding stages of the pulmonary 
disorder. When the liver takes on increased 
action, large quantities of bile will frequently 
be secreted, and, being discharged into the sto- 
mach and bowels, produce nausea, vomiting, 
and purging, which, if not promptly arrested, 
exhaust the patient’s strength with great ra- 
pidity, and very greatly adds to the fatal tend- 
ency of the malady. 

I have known several cases of phthisis to be 
very abruptly terminated in this way. It is not 
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more than a year since I attended a case of 
this kind. The patient was a young man, 
aged eighteen, of a marked bilious tempera- 
ment. From the very commencement of his 
illness, he had occasional attacks of vomiting 
and purging bilious matter. During these 
paroxysms, he would have all the various 
symptoms that are present in a severe attack 
of cholera morbus. The collapse was always 
very extreme, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that reaction could be produced at all. 
He died in one of these paroxysms before the 
tubercular disease had progressed to the third 
stage. 

As to the precise lesions upon which this 
morbid activity of the liver depends, writers are 
not agreed. Some suppose that it is produced 
by tubercular deposits in the liver; but this is 
not very evident, for tubercular disease of the 
liver in the adult isa very uncommon occurrence. 
Mr. Cruveilhier states that, among the numerous 
cases of phthisis which he has had occasion to 
examine, he never met with tubercles in the 
liver. “M. Andral’s and Dr. Carswell’s testi- 
mony is to the same purport. M. Lanis, in 


his work on Phthisis, says that in two cases 
only had he observed a greater or smaller quan- 
tity of tuberculous matter in the liver. 


Others have attempted to account for it on 
the supposition of a vicarious connection be- 
tween the liver and the lungs. They tell us 
that, in consequence of the function of the 
lungs being impeded by tubercular deposits, 
and the various engorgements which necessarily 
attend them, the blood cannot part with all its 
carbon, and therefore it must seek some other 
channel for its elimination; and the liver is 
that medium. Hence the biliary secretion is 
increased, and, when it becomes morbidly so, 
it produces the flux in question. 

Perhaps this explanation will do in the ab- 
sence of a better one. To our view, it seems 
very probable that a morbid activity of the 
liver may be produced by an altered or abnor- 
mal condition of the blood, and thus cause a 
superabundance of its secretion. Accordingly 
we find that, as the tubercular cachexy be- 
comes more fully developed, and the pulmonary 
organs more deeply involved in the disease, 
there appears to be a reciprocal action between 
them and the hepatic secretion, and, as the 
malady increases, the liver will take on in- 
creased morbid action; and, therefore, at the 
advanced stage of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
when the blood is very much deteriorated in 
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quality, we sometimes have more or less marked 
symptoms of hepatic derangement. 

But sometimes the liver, instead of being 
morbidly active in this disease, will be torpid, 
and the biliary secretion, in a great measure, 
suppressed. This may be produced in several 
ways; it may occur from the want of nervous 
innervation, from an absence of the biliary 
principle in the blood, and from structural dis- 
ease of the minute vessels which elaborate the 
bile. In the disease which we are contem- 
plating, we think its suppression is generally 
owing to the absence of the biliary principle 
in the blood, and, under such circumstances, its 
suppression is of little moment. Some practi- 
tioners, therefore, greatly err in their treatment 
of cases of this kind when they give much 
mercury, with a view of stimulating the liver 
to greater activity, that its secretions may be 
more abundant. These have ceased for the 
want of food. Supply that and all will be 
right. 


PART SECOND. 

The chief lesion of the liver, however, un- 
der pulmonary tuberculosis, is fatty degeneration. 
This is present in about forty cases in one hun- 
dred. When we examine a liver of this kind, 
we find that it exhibits a pretty uniform and 
highly characteristic appearance. Its color is 
pale yellow, figured irregularly with brownish 
or deep-oranged spots. Internally, it is found 
to present an appearance somewhat correspond- 
ing to that of the exterior, excepting that the 
pale-yellow tissues are much more uniformly 
distributed throughout the entire substance of 
the organ than they are upon its surface. It is 
sometimes softer, and more readily crushed be- 
tween the fingers than in health. But this is 
not always the case; in some instances it has 
been found much harder than in the normal 
state. 

The presence of the fatty matter is mani- 
fested by the unctuous feel it communicates to 
the fingers, by the greasing of the knife with 
which it is divided, by the stain it imparts to 
bibulous paper, on which it is pressed, and the 
manner in which such paper burns, as well as 
by the exudation of oil, when a portion of its 
substance is exposed to a dry heat. 

When a portion of fatty liver is examined by 
the microscope, the hepatic cells are, found to 
be engorged with oil. Sometimes a quantity of 
yellow matter is also seen in the cell cavity, to- 
gether with oil, but this is frequently absent. 
The nucleus disappears as in cells that have ful- 
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filled their work of secretion; but the envelope 
persists, and is sometimes thickened and sti- 
rated. The microscope proves very conclu- 
sively that there are progressive changes in the 
gradual increase of the fatty particle. Thus 
some cells appear quite healthy; others devi- 
ate from health only in containing two or three 
shining, black-bordered oil particles; in others, 
these are increased, and a large part of the 
cell-cavity is filled with minute oil particles, or 
with one or more large oil-drops; and in 
others, the cluster of oil-drops have given place 
toasingledrop. In this last case degeneration 
is complete. 

When the liver has undergone this change, 
these fatty transformations are generally con- 
fined to the lobules, and are always most ad- 
vanced there. Sometimes, however, it is found 
to commence in the centre of the lobules. The 
pale condition of the liver is supposed to de- 
pend on the enlargement of the cells, which 
are pressed close together, and thus constrict 
the capillaries and allow less blood to be con- 
fined in them. But it should be remembered 
that there is no obstruction to the flow of 
blood—such as we find in some other lesions of 
the liver ; the soft state of the oil-laden paren- 
chyma sufficiently accounts for this. 

Various opinions have been entertained by 
pathological writers in relation to the cause of 
this condition of the liver. Some have sup- 
posed that it is produced by an undue quantity 
of oily matter in the blood, in proportion to 
the assimilative powers; others, as the conse- 
quence of hepatitis ; while a third class con- 
sider it the result of chronic yastro-enteritis. 
The majority favor the first theory, and I am 
of the opinion that it is thetrue one. Phthisis 
consists pre-eminently in a want of assimila- 
tion, and as this lesion of the liver is rarely 
met with in any other affection, the conclusion 
is obvious. 

“* Very probably,” says Vogel, “in all cases 
where fat is produced, not only the cytoblas- 
tema, but also the blood from which it is de- 
rived, is more than usually abundant in fat. 
We often, indeed, meet with fat occurring in 
fat globules and granules in many amorphous 
blastemata ; the fat remains, while the rest of 
the blastema disappears, either by absorption 
or organization, and in this manner those pa- 
thological collections of fat are formed, which 
we find in a crystalized state.””* : 

One of the most singular peculiarities con- 


* Vogel’s Pathological Anatomy, page 172. 
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nected with this condition of the liver, is the 
fact that the bile is not materially altered from 
its healthy state. The following table, from 
Frerich’s, is a very fair exhibit of the bile in 
health, and in fatty liver. 
Health. 
84.77 
15.03 
8.32 


Fatty liver. 
91.00 
9.00 
9.94 


Water, - - - 
Solid constituents, - 
Bilate of soda, - - 
Mucous, protein com- 

pounds and salts, - 6.46 2.97 
Fat, - - - - 0.25 0.09 


It will, therefore, be seen that there is no 
much difference in its chemical constituents ; 
indeed, not enough to make its analysis a mat- 
ter of importance in a practical point of view. 


t 


As far as my observation extends, I am not 
acquainted with any special symptoms which 
mark the existence of this state of the liver 
during life. Thereis no pain in the right hypo- 


chondrium, or soreness oh pressure; the evacu- 
ations from the bowels generally look natural, 
and digestion is generally well performed. The 
only circumstance that might lead us to suspect 
this lesion, is the sensible enlargement of the 
liver; but this is by no means certain, for it is 
frequently enlarged from other causes. 


PART THIRD. 

Abscesses of the liver are sometimes an at- 
tendant of pulmonary tuberculosis. The re- 
cords of pathology abound in instances of this 
kind. The following account of a case given 
by Dr. Mitchell, in the proceeding of the Patho- 
logical Society of Philadelphia, May 9, 1860, 
and reported in the January No. of the Ameri- 
can Journal of the Medical Sciences for 1861, will 
serve as a good specimen of many that could be 
cited. 

Mr. 8. S., proof-reader and agent, st. thirty- 
seven, was born in Philadelphia, but had lived 
in the West many years. About two years ago, 
he had a cough of several months’ duration, 
and once spit a little blood. In October, 1859, 
Mr. S., then residing in Nashville, was attacked 
with general feebleness and depression of spirits, 
with pain in the bones and frequent flashes of 
heat, the feelings of which are usually described 
as “‘a cold.” During the fall and winter, he 
lost flesh and color. A trifling cough now pur- 
sued him, and now and then a return of the 
general symptoms above described. 

“About the beginning of March, Mr. S. was 
suddenly seized with fever, and violent pain 
under the nape of the neck, and under the 
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right shoulder-blade. After some domestic 
treatment, a physician was called in. He readily 
diagnosed the case as one of acute hepatitis, and 
treated it accordingly. Mr.S. was about in three 
weeks, but had a relapse owing to imprudence. 
In the second attack he had more pain in the 
region of the liver, and less in the back. He 
so far gained as to be able to travel to New 
York, which he reached about June 13. On 
his way from that place to Connecticut, his 
hacking cough, which had hitherto been of a 
trifling moment, increased suddenly, so that 
within twenty-four hours he expectorated at least 
three-fourths of a pint to a pint of pus daily. 

“Mr. S. was astonished, but continued his 
journey, presuming that his new symptoms 
were due to bronchitis from sudden exposure. 
He went to the North, as I have said, still con- 
tinuing to cast off from half a pint to a pint of 
pus daily. Returning southward, he reached 
Philadelphia on July 13, 1860. On July 23, 
Mr. 8. sent for me. He told me ys history, 
and especially insisted upon the facfof his con- 
stant exposure to the exhalations from a large 
drain and water-closet which were close to his 
office in Nashville. 

“Mr. 8S. was spare, and a little sallow, but 
not jaundiced. He was well able to go up and 
down stairs without aid. His tongue was clean, 
his appetite excellent, his digestive powers un 
impaired, and there neither was nor had been 
any vomiting. The cough was intermitting, 
being very violent, and attended with profuse 
expectoration of bloody pus for some hours, and 
then ceasing, only to be renewed again within 
a day, or even a less time. 

“The abdomen was enlarged on the right 
side by the swollen liver, which extended below 
the umbilicus, and across the epigastric space. 
There was little or no rigidity of the rectus 
muscle, but, there was a painful spot at the 
upper line of the right iliac fossa. Above the 
liver dullness was continuous, with a flat-sound- 
ing region of the lung. This involved a third 
of the lung in front, and curved upward on 
the side and back, so as to reach the scapula 
spine. At the lower point of the shoulder- 
blade there were the usual indications of a cavi- 
ty. Moist rales were heard only in the right 
chest at first, but, at a later period, were also 
audible in the other lung, though to a less 
amount. We could detect no evidence of tu- 
bercle, but from the history of other cases, we 
conjectured its existence.’”’ 

The patient soon became exhausted, and died 
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on the 29th of August, 1860, The following is 
a description of the post mortem by Dr. Kane, 
who examined the body twenty-four hours after 
death : : 

“The body had been kept in ice; was per- 
fectly rigid, and much emaciated ; the anterior 
portion of the thorax was perfectly clear and 
resonant, under percussion, as low down as the 
superior margin of the sixth rib; from that 
point to nearly the level of the umbilicus, both 
sides emitted a dull flat sound on being per- 
cussed. 

“The pericardium was perfectly healthy, and 
contained no more than the normal amount of 
fluid. The heart was of the usual size, and 
showed no evidence of valvular disease, but its 
muscular fibres were much softened, and firm 
white clots were found in the auricles and ven- 
tricles of both sides, entangled in, and closely 
adherent to, the corde tendines and column 
carnee. 

“‘ The inferior lobe of the left lung was stud- 
ded with miliary tubercles. It was much con- 
gested, and ofadeepred color. The upper lobe, 
though congested, was less so than the lower, 
and contained no tubercles. The upper lobe of 
the right lung contained several small cretified 
tubercles, but was otherwise healthy. The 
lower lobe was completely riddled by an anfrac- 
tuous vomica; what remained of its substance 
was much softened, and of a dirty brown color. 
The pleura around this portion was much thick- 
ened, and immediately above, its two surfaces 
were closely adherent, thus forming a circum- 
scribed empyema connected with an abscess of 
the lung. 

“The liver was almost double its normal 
size, its left lobe extending so far into the left 
hypochondriac region as to press strongly 
against the spleen. A rough measurement made 
before removing the organ from the abdomen, 
gave ten inches as the vertical diameter of the 
right lobe, nine inches as that of the left, and 
eleven inches asthe transverse diameter of the en- 
tire viseus at its central portion. The upper left 
angle of the left lobe was the site of an abscess, 
about as large as an ordinary hen’s egg, which 
bulged outward so as to press strongly against 
the diaphragm, and was filled with a thick, ho- 
mogeneous yellow pus. 

“The right lobe was firmly adherent to the 
right wall of the abdomen, and to the dia- 
phragm, but especially to the right abdominal 
wall. An abscess as large as a Sicily orange, 
occupied the upper portion of the lobe. It was 
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filled with a thick whitish pus, and did not com- 
municate either with the abscesses in the liver 
or the lungs. A third abscess, nearly as large 
as a hen’s egg, existed in the lower portion of 
the right lobe of the liver. This abscess com- 
municated, by a large opening in its posterior 
wall, with the gall-bladder, which was firmly 
agglutinated to the liver, and was distended 
with thick greenish pus. The walls of the gall- 
bladder were much thickened. The cystic duct 
was entirely occluded by the pressure of an en- 
larged gland. The hepatic duct was unimpeded, 
as was also the common duct, which was traced 
to its opening in the duodenum. 

‘* We had considerable difficulty in detecting 
the opening of the communication between the 
liver and the lungs, which was not, as might 
have been expected, above, for one of the large 
abscesses pressing against the cavity of the di- 
aphragm, but by a small canalicular opening 
connected the abscesses in the lower portion of 
the right lobe, which pierced theliver low down 
at about the junction of its right lateral and 
posterior surface, and allowed the pus to escape. 
This, being circumscribed by lymph, had bur- 
rowed upward, and perforated the diaphragm 
at its attachment to the ribs anteriorly, thus 
opening into the circumscribed empyema in con- 
nection with the anterior surface of the right 
lung. There was considerable general perito- 
nitis, especially in the ileo-ceecal region; but 
the stomach and intestines appeared healthy. 
The spleen was normal. The kidneys were en- 
larged and pale. The brain was not exam- 
ined.” 

Dr. Morehouse, a member of the Society, in 
remarking upon this case, said “that it was a 
good example of hepatic disease occurring in 
association with tubercular deposit in the lungs. 
He thought such associations were not acciden- 
tal, but illustrated the relationship between sup- 
purative inflammation of the liver and those 
systemic conditions favoring degeneration of 
tissues, and more prominently that denomina- 
ted tubercule. Eighteen months ago he had 
exhibited to the Society a large abscess of the 
liver developed in a tubercular patient; since 
then he had learned the history of, and ob- 
served a number of cases with especial refer- 
ence to this point, and, from their evidence, 
was led to believe that those cases of hepatic 
abscesses, coming on insidiously in persons 
from forty to sixty years of age, are, in the ma- 
jority of cases, associated with the tubercular 
diathesis.”’ 
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This opinion was not concurred in by Dr. 
Gross. He was not inclined to the belief that 
there is any special connection existing between 
the tubercular diathesis and suppurative hepa- 
titis. He had come to this conclusion from 
having seen quite a number of cases of this dis- 
ease among the boatmen on some of the West- 
ern rivers, who had entirely recovered without 
giving the least evidence of tubercles in the 
lungs. Suppurative hepatitis may, and fre- 
quently does, exist as an independent disorder, 
and in some countries causes a lager mortality 
among the people. This is fearfully true of 
some portions of India, where hepatic diseases 
are very common. But this does not militate 
against the fact that there is a reciprocal ac- 
tion between the lungs and the liver, and that 
it is of such an intimate nature, especially in 
pulmonary tuberculosis, that it may lead to he- 
patic abscesses. 


Error of en in a case of Pregnancy. 


By Joun Swinspurne, M.D., 
Of Albany, N. Y. 


Mrs. J. E., aged twenty-eight years, of rather 
delicate health naturally, has been married ten 
months. Three months after marriage she 
ceased menstruating, but otherwise presented 
none of the usual indications of pregnancy, nor 
was any change observable in her general 
health. 

At seven months, or thereabouts, her abdo- 
men began enlarging, and at times bloating, 
which would partially disappear. The physi- 
cian in charge, thinking it a case of suppressed 
menstruation, passed one of Simpson’s sounds, 
repeating the operation at each menstrual pe- 
riod for three successive months—in the mean- 
time prescribing infusion of cotton-root, ergot, 
and various other uterine stimulants, such as 
iron, myrrh, aloes, etc. 

This treatment was continued until about the 
seventh month of suppression, when she visited 
this city in company with her husband, (a den- 
tist by profession,) who gave me the following 
additional history of the case, for a portion of 
which he was indebted to the physician in 
charge. 

The womb was patulous, retroverted, with 
the os open; the vagina tender, and studded 
with excrescences; great irritability of the mea- 
tus urinarius, with frequent desire to micturate; 
obstinate constipation, considerable emacia- 
tion, appetite deficient, and much thirst. 
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Upon visiting her and making a careful ex- 
amination, I found the following conditions 
existing : 

1. Large, healthy mammary glands, with 
the nipples prominent and turgid. The areole 
were large and dark, almost black, and studded 
with follicles, prominent, distended, and moist 
with fluid. 

2. Abdomen large, with a circumscribed tu- 
mor occupying its lower portion. Auscultation 
revealed here distinct fluctuation and elasti- 
city, as of fluid; also, uterine souffé, and dis- 
tinct pulsation of the foetal heart at the rate of 
130 per minute. 

3. Examination per vaginam revealed the ex- 
erescences of the vagina, before spoken of, to 
be nothing more than enlarged glands or mu- 
cous follicles, principally about the orifice of 
the vagina, meatrs, etc. 

The retroversion spoken of was only a sem- 
blance, from the uterus having arisen out of the 
pelvis. The irritability of the parts was only 


amyth. The frequent micturition was the re- 
sult of pressure of the uterus upon the bladder. 
The emaciation and loss of appetite were the 
result of constant anxiety, increased by the 
obstinate constipation. 
The head of the child presented low down in 
the superior strait, and ballottement gave unmis- 


takable evidence of fcetal existence. 

In this instance, notwithstanding the good 
medical character sustained by the physician in 
question, he was so far mistaken in his diagno- 
sis as to occasion great mental anxiety to his 
patient, and, as for his practice, the only and 
great wonder is, that a miscarriage was not 
inevitably produced. 

As to the husband’s diagnosis, this would 
lead us still further astray, notwithstanding his 
boast that “he was a pretty good doctor,” as 
will be evident from the above report after a 
more careful examination. 


Moral.—1. Do not take the opinions of any 
one out of the profession, nor of every person 
in it, or you will be constantly deceived. 

2. Do not interfere with a doubtful case of 
pregnancy, especially where the patient’s health 
is not impaired by the cessation of menstrua- 
tion. 

—9-—— 

M. Du Chaillou, the African traveler, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Ethnological Society of 
London, resented some offensive remarks of 
Mr. Malone, by an assault on the speaker with 


his fists. 
25% 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
PERISCOPE. 


Weekly Summary of American Medical 
Journalism. 
By O. C. Gipps, M.D. 


In the absence of material for our Summary this 
week, we shall give an analysis and Summary of 
the Transactions of the Medical Society of the State 
of New York for 1860. This will be followed 
by a similar paper, gleaned from the Transac- 
tions of the several States, Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana, Connecticut, and such others as will be 
kind enough to send their Transactions to us. 
They will not follow in regular order, but will 
be worked in when our journal receipts are in- 
sufficient, or deficient in interesting papers to 
make up our weekly article. In the State Medi- 
cal Society Transactions, many papers are 
brought out of great interest, but the benefits 
derived from their perusal are confined to 
the respective States in which they appear. 

We are determined that our Summary shall 
give a faithful rendering of all papers of Ame- 
rican authorists of real practical interest, to be 
found elsewhere than in books. State Society 
Transactions must supply the place, for the pre- 
sent, of the Southern journals that now fail to 
reach us. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK FOR 1860. 

This volume of the State Medical Society Trans- 
actions is smaller than some of the previous 
volumes; and yet, in a practical and scientific 
point of view, it is not without its interest. 

The opening paper is the Inaugural Address 
of the President, upon which we do not propose 
to remark. 

The second paper is entitled “‘ Notes upon New 
Remedies,” by Edward R. Squibb, M. D., of New 
York. The following remedies are remarked 
upon: Acidum Chromicum, Acidum Sulphurosum, 
Argenti Nitras Fusus, Bismuth Subcarbonas, Liquor 
Ferri Perchloridi, Liquor Ferri Persulphatis, Ferri 
Pyrophosphas, Syrupus Ferri Pyrophosphatis, Li- 

Opii Compositus, Potasse Permanganas, a 
Boda Chloras. We shall quote only a few | 
the more important practical remarks con- 
tained in this paper. marking upon Argenti 
Nitras Fusus, he says, that it is greatly adulte- 
rated, and that he has discovered a test of 
purity, which, if applied, will cause to be re- 
jected four-fifths of all now found in the mar- 
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ket. We quote the test: “A small fragment 
of nitrate of silver, say four times the size of a 
ven head, crushed to powder with a knife- 

lade, or pencil head, upon a piece of soft 
paper, three or four inches square, the powder 
spread out over the paper, and the paper and 
powder then rolled up into a small, compact, 
match-like roll, set on fire and burned, leaves a 
tasteless residue of pure silver, if the nitrate be 
pure. But if the nitrate contains even one per 
cent. of any alkaline impurity, the residue of 
the burning, instead of being tasteless, will have 
the base of the adulterating salt. The little 
match burns rapidly with deflagration, and, 
provided the quantity of nitrate taken be not 
too great for the size of the paper, the carbon 
of the paper will, in burning, reduce all the 
silver to the metallic state, and will leave only 
the base of the adulterating salt to give taste to 
the residue.” 

Of the Bismuthi subcarbonas he speaks highly. 
The more common preparation, the subnitrate, 
he says, is often quite impure, containing ar- 
senic, &c. He says, “at best, however, this 
preparation is liable to produce mechanical 
irritation and oppression of the stomach, con- 
stipation, and, when long continued, a train of 
symptoms approaching those of mcg The 
subcarbonate is said to produce,no such ill effects. 
It is soluble in the gastric secretion, with the 
additional valuable property of being antacid. 
It excites no repugnance by roughness or tena- 


city upon the palate, and its action is uniform, 


prompt, and efficacious. During the first few 
days it is sedative, and subsequently tonic. It 
is regarded as being peculiarly adapted to se- 
condary atonic gastralgias; to laborious diges- 
tion, particularly when ee by acid 
or putrescent eructations, with tendency to 
vomiting and diarrhea; to the vomiting of 
children, whether caused by dentition or indi- 

estion; and to the diarrhea of feeble children. 

nder its use the digestion improves rapidly, 
the tongue assumes its natural form and color, 
the appetite improves, and the skin loses its 
shrivelled appearance, and sallow color. In 
short, judging from its chemical character and 
uniformity, as well as from the statements 
made respecting its therapeutic effects, it ap- 
pears well adapted to replace the subnitrate 
altogether.” 

Of the liquor ferri persulphatis, he says, ‘‘ when 
the solution is brought in contact with any 
form of fibrin or albumen, it instantaneously 
forms a firm and resisting clot, which is per- 
fectly insoluble, and which becomes harder, 
and swells for sometime after. In consequence 
of this singular property, possessed in so high 
a degree, it is undoubtedly the most prompt 
and efficient hemostatic known, whilst its value 
is much increased by its freedom from irritat- 
ing or caustic effects. These peculiar proper- 
ties appear to adapt it admirably to the pur- 
pose of injecting aneurisms, varices, and erec- 
tile tumors, whilst its astringent and corrugating 
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power adapts it equally well to the condensa- 
tion of spongy tissues and bleeding surfaces.” 
Remarking upon liquor opii compositus, he says, 
that the very best specimens of opium found in 
the market, vary in the amount of morphia 
which they contain, from 5.15 to 11.15 per 
cent., and the results of the administration of 
this article must vary accordingly. The pre- 
paration just alluded to, devised and manufac- 
tured by Dr. Squibb, is designed to obviate this 
variableness, as each fluid ounce, by absolute 
assay, contains four grains of morphia. Hoff- 
man’s anodyne enters into the combination, 
with the design that the opium be better borne. 
We have, no doubt, that the liquor opii composi- 
tus is a valuable acquisition to the materia 
medica, and will probably supersede ‘‘ Battley’s 
sedative,” and ‘*McMunn’s elixir;” but when 
manufactured by knaves it will always contain 
too little opium and lose cast and confidence. 


Dr. Squibb concludes his paper with a few 
remarks upon sugar coated pills, dragées, gra- 
nules, etc., against which he enters his protest. 
If pharmaceutists will be honest, and put up in 
this manner only the best and purest of reme- 
dies, we do not see the force of the objection ; 
for, certainly the tastes of the unfortunate people, 
whose misfortune it is to have to take medicine, 
are not to be wholly disregarded. 


Paper third in the Transactions is devoted to 
the examination of city milk, and its influences 
upon health, particularly of children. 

This is an able paper of 36 pages, illustrated 
with seven full page lithographs of healthy and 
a variety of unhealthy milk. The investiga- 
tions and the report itself are mostly the result 
of the industry and devotion of Dr. S. R. Percy. 
To give a synopsis of this paper would be inte- 
resting, but our space will permit only of a 
condensed statement of results—they are as 
follows: 


Ist. ‘The housing of milch cows in great 
numbers within the narrow space allotted to 
them in the distillery stables of this city, of 
Brooklyn, and Williamsburgh, is of itself suffi- 
cient to vitiate their health, and render their 
milk unwholesome. But the actual condition 
of the stables, these deleterious effects are ma- 
terially augmented by want of cleanliness, in- 
sufficient light, and a vitiated atmosphere, not 
to speak of the restraint and want of exercise 
to which the cows are subjected, nor of the un- 
wholesome food supplied to them. 


2d. The number of cows at present kept at 
the few distillery stables which still exist in 
this city, is of no great account, as in all they 
robably do not exceed six hundred. The 
usiness of supplying milk for this city from 
swill-fed cows, is now mostly conducted at Wil- 
liamsburgh, or Eastern Brooklyn, where the 
distillery stables are numerous, extensive, 
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crowded, wretchedly constructed, and filthy to 
the last degree. Many of the animals confined 
in these stables were found in a sickly condi- 
tion, and on carefu) inquiry at one of the 
largest of these stables, we ascertained that 
the annual mortality among the cows confined 
there was not less than ten per cent. 

3d. Such of the cows at these establishments 
as remain comparatively healthy, are retained 
without once leaving the stable, as long as they 
continue to yield a sufficiency of milk, usually 
for about a year; after which they are fattened 
for the market, slaughtered, and sold as beef. 
The beef produced from these animals is unsa- 
vory, and easily recognized by its offensive 
odor; and this odor is not dissipated even by 
the process of cooking. The fibre of this beef 
is flaccid, and its cellular tissue is found infil- 
trated with watery fluids instead of solid fat. 
Hence, in the process of cooking, it shrivels, 
and presents other appearances by which the 

racticed eye can readily distinguish it from the 
beef of healthy grass-fed cattle. 

4th. The swill which constituted the princi- 
pal food of the cows at these stables, and which 
is but the refuse material left after the process 
of distillation, is, even at the period of its 
withdrawal from the alembic, and long before 
it is distributed to the feeding-troughs, found to 
be highly charged with acetic acid. Its acidu- 
lous quality, intermixed with a sort of saccha- 
rine and farinaceous flavor, is not very disagree- 
able to the taste; but, taken into the stomach, 
the swill operates briskly as a purgative, dis- 
turbing the bowels and augmenting the urinary 
secretions. These effects were sensibly experi- 
enced, from the use of it, by two of the mem- 
bers of the committee, and from the continual 
purging of the cattle, and the excessive amount 
of urinary secretion, we are Jed to the belief 
that its effect upon the cows is not materially 
different from its effect upon the human system. 

5th. The milk of these cows does not exhibit 
the characteristics of wholesome milk. It pre- 
sents almost invariably an acid reaction, whilst 
the milk from healthy grass-fed cows is, when 
first drawn, always alkaline. The acid quality 
of this distillery milk, it is true, is not percepti- 
ble to the taste while the milk is fresh, but it is 
always recognizable by chemical tests. And 
this feature is of itself sufficient to condemn the 
milk in question as an article of food, especi- 
ally for young children. This remark applies 
to the milk procured from such of the cows in 
those stables as appear to be in good health. 
It must apply with still greater force against 
the milk procured from such of them as are 
actually diseased. And it is ascertained that 
the milk from the diseased cows is mixed with 
that from the others, and distributed to the 
consumers. 

6th. The cases collected under the direction 
of the committee, by Dr. Percy, demonstrate 
the fact, independent of any chemical examina- 


ton or any a priori reasoning, that the milk pro- 
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cured from these swill-fed animals is injurious 
to those who use it. The difficulty of authen- 
ticating cases of this sort, and of establishing 
the relation of cause and effect between the 
milk and the diseases which are attributed to 
the use of it, will be sufficiently understood by 
every medical observer; and, but for the un- 
willingness of the committee to adduce any 
cases in which this connection could not be 
clearly established, numerous other similar in- 
stances would have been added to those which 
Dr. Percy has reported. One instance, within 
the knowledge of the committee, serves to show 
that the housing of cows in private stables, even 
where these cows are fed on wholesome food, 
and kept carefully under the eye of those who 
use the milk in their own families, so long as 
the cows are restricted to the stable and de- 
prived of their appropriate exercise in the open 
air, deteriorates the quality of the milk to such 
a degree that it cannot, in all cases, be used 
with safety as food for young children. In 
view of these disclosures, it is evident that the 
traffic in the milk of swill-fed cows is one 
which is detrimental to the health of the com- 
munity, and that for this reason it should be 
discontinued.” 

Milk, from various sources, was examined 
chemically and microscopically, and its influ- 
ence upon the health of young children exclu- 
sively fed upon it, carefully noted. We have 
not space for further particulars. We will con- 
clude our reference to this important paper by 
alluding to the properties of one milk, un- 
der circumstances similar to the stall-fed cow. 
Dr. Percy says, “I have analyzed the milk. of 
several women living in cellars and in damp, 
dark apartments. With all these women I 
have found the milk strongly acid, the saline 
matters and the casein much increased, and the 
butter and sugar decreased. In two of these 
cases, a few days of better atmosphere, more 
light and good food, rendered the milk alkaline 
and more normal in its relative proportions. 

With the facts before us, which this paper 
presents, it is not surprising that the rates of 
mortality should be great among the children 
of the poor in the cities, occupying dark and 
damp cellars. The children of the rich, too, 
are’ often not more fortunate—prohibited by 
the dictates of fashion and pride from the en- 
joyment of the healthy and natural nourish- 
ment which it should be the pleasure of every 
mother to impart, and ea to the un- 
healthy milk of swill-fed and distillery-stabled 
cows, the mortality among them is very great. 

Without a change in the dietetive arrange- 
ment of young children, cities would soon ~ 
depopulated could they not make replenishing 
draughts from the country. Fortunate is it for 
any child to be born where the air of heaven is 
unadulterated —where mothers are not too 
proud to nurse their offspring—where cows 
give healthy milk, and the adulterations of 
milk-venders are unknown ! 
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Article fourth of the Transactions is upon 
hypodermic medication, and by Dr. James M. 
Sturdevant. We quote only a few concluding 
remarks: ‘‘ From the above facts and cases, I 
am prepared to make the following deductions : 
Ist. The hypodermic method is far preferable to 
the method of Dr. Wood, for two reasons: jist, 
the operation gives less pain; second, it is not 
liable to be followed by abscesses. It is pre- 
ferable to stomachic doses in severe neuralgia, 
for the following reasons: first, it produces a 
more decided and speedy relief from pain ; 
second, it is followed, in every instance, by 
sound and refreshing sleep; third, it is less 
liable to derange the stomach and bowels; 
fourth, it does not produce those cerebral dis- 
turbances, as vertigo, headache, faintness and 
nausea; fifth, when the pain returns, it is modi- 
fied and milder in its character; sixth, it re- 
quires a smaller dose of medicine.” 


Article fifth is a paper upon the General Pa- 
thology of the Skin, and its Treatment by means of 
warmth and moisture. By Dr. Benjamin Lee. This 
paper is mostly devoted to the advocacy of 
water dressings in wounds, burns, inflammations, 
ete. Nothing new is elicited, and we shall not 
occupy space with quotations., 


Article sixth consists of a report of a Fracture 
of the Neck of the Femur within the capsule. The 
patient died fourteen weeks and three days 
after the accident. A post-mortem “revealed 
a fracture of the neck of the femur, wholly 


within the capsule, which was restored by bony 
union, and sufficiently strong to almost support 


the weight of the body. The coaptation of the 
extremities of the fracture was nearly perfect, 
and had the patient survived to have used the 
limb, its length would have been nearly per- 
fect.” 

Article seventh is by Dr. John Ball, on the Ez- 
tirpation of the Eye. He figures and describes a 
new instrument which he calls the double-hooked 
eye forceps. The manner of extirpating the eye 
by its aid is also described, but our space will 
not justify its reproduction here. 


Article eighth is the % 4 of a case of exoph- 
thalmia, reported by Dr. T. H. Squire. 


Article ninth is a report of a Gun-shot wound 
within the Cavity of the Thorax, reported by Dr. 
Sylvester D. Willard. The wound was from 
a pistol-ball aimed at the heart, but missing it, 
it lodged in the lung. The patient recovered. 
Dr. Willard thinks success was owing to a 
careful evacuation of the thoracic cavity of the 
accumulated fluid. He says, ‘“‘at each dress- 
ing, I endeavored to empty the thoracic cavity 
of the fluid that had accumulated below the 
level of the orifice. In order to accomplish 
this, the patient inclined forward to a position 
almost horizontal, when, by an effort of cough- 
ing, the fluid would be ejected.” A &ilver ca- 
heter was also introduced, and the fluidst 
completely evacuated. Guthrie, speaking of 
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wounds of the chest, says, “all the persons I 
have seen die from small balls, have died with 
the cavity more or less full of fluid.” We 
think it is quite probable that Dr. Willard’s 
precaution in regard to the fluids in the chest, 
turned the scales in the patient’s favor. 


In article tenth Dr. N.C. Husted reports a 
case of gunshot wound of the chest, in which 
he supposes the lung was wounded, which also 
eventuated in recovery. 


Article eleventh is by Dr. Hiram Corliss, 
and reports the case of a tumor, having its 
origin in the uterus, the solid parts of which 
weighed 56 Ibs. 


Article twelfth is by Dr. Charies Barrows, 
and contains the report of a case of strangu- 
lated inguinal hernia, which was trusted entirely 
to nature, and yet the patient recovered. 
Slotghing took place on the eighth day. For 
a time the feces were discharged through the 
artificial opening, but in time the contents of 
the bowels took their natural course. 


In article thirteenth, Dr. A. Goodman reports 
a case of quadruple births. ‘‘There was but one 
placenta, which was oblong in shape. Three 
cords were inserted in it.” 


Articles from the fourteenth to the tventy-third 
inclusive, are not of a character to find summary 
notice in our pages. Article twenty-fourth is 
upon Pharmaceutical Preparations. Fluid ex- 
tracts are first considered. Tilden & Co., and 
Thayer & Co., furnish the most reliable articles 
of this preparation. The opinions of the com- 
mittee seem to slightly preponderate in favor 
of the preparations of Thayer & Co. We have 
used both, and must confess we see but little 
difference—both are reliable when fresh and 
procured direct from the manufactors. The 
committee regard them as convenient and re- 
liable preparations. Solid extracts are secondly 
considered, and of those manufactured in this 
country, preference is given to those of Tilden 
& Co. In the third place active principles are 
considered, but no important facts are brought 
out, or decided opinions expressed. In the 
fourth place, sugar coated pills, granules, etc., 
are considered. In regard to them it is agreed 
that, while taste is concealed, the action of the 
medicine is not interfered with. 

Upon the subject of Pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, Dr. Samuel R. Percy presents a minority 
report; he regards fluid extracts, “‘ at the best, 
uncertain, and indefinite compounds.” Fluid 
extract of ipecac. he says, he has given in 
three drachm doses to a child, without effect, 
and has taken thirty drops of veratrum 
viride entirely without influence. Upon this 
point we feel it a duty to oppose our ex- 
perience. We have used both Thayer’s & 
Co.’s and Tilden & Co.’s preparations, and 
ordinarily we have found one teaspoonful 
of fluid ext. of — to act briskly as an 
emetic, even in the case of adults, and five 
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drops of veratrum viride, when frequently re- 
neated, has always effected the pulse decidedly, 
- the time three or four doses had been taken. 
We do not propose to enter this controversy, 
but simply state the conclusions of different 
observers. In regard to sugar coated pills and 
ranules, we would remark that those prepared 

y Bullock & Crenshaw, of Philadelphia, will 
compare favorably with any in the market; con- 
taining the same doses, they are smaller than 
any in the market. 

The remaining papers in the Transactions 
are principally biographical, and are not 
adapted to our pages. 


In the Proceedings of the Society, the subject of 
anesthetics is considered, and the society is 
unanimous in the opinion that Dr. Wells was 
the first man in this country, and, so far as we 
know, in any other, who ever demonstrated, 
unequivocally, the fact that the human system 
could be rendered insensible to pain during 
surgical operations, by a process of inhala- 
tian.’ 


EPIZOOTIC DISEASE EMONG SWINE. 


Dr. Epwin M. Snow, of Providence, R. I., 
sends us his address read hefore the Rhode 
Island Medical Society, at the annual meeting, 
June 19, 1861, upon the “ Epizoéty, lately pre- 
valent among Swine,” from which we make a 
few extracts. The disease referred to, he says, 
which, for want of a better name, has been 
improperly called ‘Hog Cholera,” has pre- 
vailed in this vicinity, more particularly among 
large herds of swine, during each of the last 
five winters; but has usually terminated with 
the end of cold weather. The present season 
it has prevailed more extensively, and did not 
cease with the approach of spring. During 
the last five months it has destroyed more than 
300 hogs in the towns of Providence, Cranston, 
and Johnston, and its victims elsewhere are 
numbered by hundreds of thousands. The 
symptoms of the disease are thus concisely 
given: 

“The hog appears weak, his head droops, 
and frequently, in a few hours after these 
symptoms, diarrhcea commences, which has 
caused the disease to receive the name of ‘ Hog 
Cholera.’ Frequently there is vomiting ; some- 
times, from the bloody discharges, the disease 
resembles dysentery. In other cases the lungs 
are principally affected, and there is difficult 
breathing and cough. Sometimes there is in- 
flammation of the throat, and the tongue is also 
very much swollen and inflamed; sometimes 
there is bleeding from the nose, and the nose is 
swollen. In many the disease appeared to be 
principally confined to the surface, and some- 
times the ear and side of the head were swol- 
len and inflamed ; sometimes one or both legs 
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were inflamed and swollen, and the inflamma- 
tion extended along the sides or belly, of a deep 
red color, almost precisely similar to phlegmo- 
nous erysipelas. Some had large sores on their 
legs, resembling carbuncles ; others had gan- 
grenous sores on their sides or flanks, from 
three to six inches in diameter ; some appeared 
delirious, and others blind. These symptoms 
were combined in almost every possible variety ; 
death took place in from one to five days. Out 
of a pen containing 100 hogs fed on slops, 33 
generally died, and it required about eight 
weeks for the remainder to recover from the dis- 
ease.” 

In regard to the nomenclature of the disease, 
Dr. Snow says: 

“IT know of no name which would convey to 
medical men, and certainly not to others, a 
precise idea of the nature of the disease. Yet, 
it seems to me, that the facts as already given 
cannot fail to suggest to those familiar with dis- 
eases, some idea of the character of the disease 
under consideration. 

“As we read of enlarged glands, ulcerated in- 
testines, carbuncular swellings, inflamed and 
hepatized lungs, purpuric spots, and other simi 
lar symptoms as found in animals in this dis- 
ease ; the mind of the physician at once reverts 
to pyzemia, ee erysipelas, typhus te- 
ver, and other like forms of asthenic ated in 
the human system. Here, I am satisfied, we 
have a clue to the true nature of this disease. 
It is a disease primarily of the blood, producing 
a depraved state of the system generally, a 
genuine typhus disease; call it typhus fever, if 
you choose, though this name is not at all sa- 
tisfactory. The diarrhea, which often occurs 
in typhoid fever, is not a ‘cholera,’ neither is 
the diarrhea of this disease in hogs, a ‘hog 
cholera,’ but it probably arises from the same 
cause as the diarrceain typhoid fever. The dis- 
ease is in the system generally: the diarrhea 
is a local complication or effect of the general 
disease. Neither is this disease a pleura-pneu- 
monia, properly, though there is pleurisy and 
pneumonia existing in perhaps a majority of 
cases. It is a general disease of the system ; 
the pleura-pneumonia is only a local complica- 
tion or effect of the general disease. It is well 
known that cases of pyzemia, as well as of low 
typhus and typhoid fever, in human subjects, 
are often complicated with pneumonia. So in 
this disease, the pleuro-pneumonia, the diarr- 
heea, the ulcerations in the large intestines, 
the purpuric spots, the ulcers about the mouth, 
feet, and elsewhere, are only local effects of the 
general disease of the system.” 

As to the treatment, none is of any value 
whatever. If treatment is desired, the indica- 
tions are to support the system by stimulants 
and tonics, with pure air and pure cold water, 
and nourishing and healthy food. There is an 
abundance of “ certain cures’’ for the disease, but 
all are worthless. In conclusion he says: 
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‘**T have already had occasion to know that 
all persons are not governed by the Christian 
rule of doing as they would be done by in this 
respect; and that some persons will send pork 
to the city markets which they would not eat 
themselves. 

‘“‘T have good reason to believe that on the 
appearance of the first symptom of the disease, 
many hogs are killed, to save their value to 
their owners, and that the pork-eating inhabi- 
tants of our cities are, from time to time, solv- 
ing the problem whether the flesh of diseased 
hogs is injurious to health.” 





OPIUM IN PUERPERAL CONVULSIONS. 

Mr. James Dunean says, in the Medical Times 
and Gazette: “I have used opium frequently 
since 1856, and can vouch for its extraordinary 
power in subduing them. I give it in large 
doses, or ratber in one single large dose of from 
gtt. Ixx. to gtt. xc. of the tincture. In no case 
has it failed to check the fits; in fact, from the 
moment it was given, not a single fit supervened 
in any of the cases. I prefer giving it alone by 
the mouth. I have given it both when the pu- 
pils were contracted and dilated, It acts as a 
powerful sedattve on the heart’s action, the 
pulse falling both in strength and frequency 
under its power, the patient hitherto so restless 
with loud stertorous breathing, generally falls 
into a natural sleep in which the breathing be- 
comes quite calm and easy, from which she 
awakes generally in about eighteen or twenty 
hours, quite well. 

“In advocating the claims of opium in these 
cases, I would by no means undervalue the pro- 
per use of the other means; but 1 can safely 
affirm that even after all other means have been 
tried and failed, opium may succeed. I attri- 
bute its non-populority in these cases solely to 
the fact that formerly, when it was given at all, 
it was in small repeated doses, the effects of 
which were a keeping up of the excitement in- 
stead of subduing it. The same error, I am 
afraid, was formerly committed in the treat- 
ment of delirium tremens, where digitalis in 
large and heoric doses is now strenuously advo- 
cated, but where opium in equally large doses 
would be as powerful and effective.” 





ARSENIC IN INTERMITTENTS. 

Mr. John Brake, Assistant Surgeon in the 
Second Sikh Cavalry, in India, has had very 
extensive experience in the use of arsenic in the 
treatment of intermittent fevers. Ina commu- 
nication to the Medical Times and Gazette, he 
says :—‘‘ My Indian experience has been gained 
chiefly in Lahore, Delhi, Cawnpore, Bundelcund 
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jungles, and Saugor—all but the last named 


place notorious for miasmatic diseases. At La- 
hore, in 1856, more than 600 out of 1000 men 
passed through my hospital in one month. 

“My patients have usually been numerous 
and mixed ; that is to say, both European and 
native, the latter being Sikh and Punjaubees, 
meat-eaters and spirit drinkers, with constitu- 
tions greatly resembling those of Europeans. 

“In all cases my experience of the effects of 
arsenic in small! doses has been the same, and 
I employ it for myself and my own family. In 
quotidian fevers it does not fail to effect a cure 
once in fifty times, the usual time of taking it 
being five or six days, as I always continue its 
exhibition at least two days after the last parox- 
ysm, and the cases very seldom relapse. In ter- 
tian and quotidian fevers the treatment by arsenic 
alone is more protracted, and though these may 
be cured by it, I usually combine with it qui- 
nine in doses of two grains three times a day, 
until one or two paroxysms have been warded 
off, when the arsenic alone is continued for a 
few days. 

“‘ Perceptible enlargement of the spleen scarce- 
ly ever occurs during the treatment; but, as 
might be expected, bilious derangement is a 
common accompaniment of intermittent fever, 
and I never attempt to cure a case without one 
or perhaps two mild mercurial aperient doses 
being given at the commencement ot the treat- 
ment. 

*‘T subjoin the statistics of one regiment of 
550 men, for the year 1860, stationed at Sangor, 
considered a healthy cantonment: The admis- 
sions were 753—including quotidian fever, 293 ; 
tertian fever, 66; quartan fever, 14; total, 373. 
The deaths were two, viz., one from cancer, one 
from jungle fever (brought in moribund.)” 





ARSENIC IN COMMON LIFE. 

In the Berkshire Medical Journal, for May, 
Prof. C. H. Porter, of Albany, has a very inte- 
resting article upon the above subject, which 
should be read, not only by physicians but by 
the publicgenerally. In wall paper, window shades, 
paper boxes, cards, candies, etc., he finds arsenic, 
and that too in a condition to find its way into 
the system. We shall try to give a few of the 
more important facts and ideas brought out. 
The author says, ‘‘ During the last two months 
a large number of examinations have been 
made.in my laboratory of green wall papers ob- 
tained from various dealers in this city. Five- 
sixths of those examined were colored with the 
dangerous compounds spoken of (Scheele’s-green, 
arsenite of copper, and Schweinfurth-green, aceto- 
arsenite of copper.) The quantity present va- 
ried greatly in the different specimens exam- 
ined. . . . . Theaverage of all the papers 








examined gave thirty grains of arsenious acid 
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to the square foot.” An ordinary sized room 
would thus contain some two or three pounds 
of arsenous acid ? 

But it may be inquired how this arsenic can 
find its way into the system? In coarse papers 
—and it is in such that arsenic is much the 
most abundant—the colors are loosely adherent 
to the surface of the paper as every one knows. 
Dr. Porter says, ‘‘ In dusting apartments whose 
walls are covered with these papers, and in 
other ways, when the walls are touched, as by 
the contact of furniture, or of other objects, 
minute particles of these poisonous compounds 
are detached, which, floating in the atmos- 
phere, are thus continually inhaled, and illness 
arises. Especially are ill effects likely to be 
experienced where the pigment is but loosely 
attached to the paper.” 

We cannot follow the author through the 
various departments of his subject. In conclu- 
sion he adds: ‘‘ That arsenical compounds are 
extensively used for coloring papers, textile 
fabrics, etc., no one can doubt, and that many 
cases of serious illness and even death have 
followed their use, is no longer a question.” 

In selecting wall paper, much green should 
be avoided, also in inside painting green, espe- 
cially Scheele’s green, should never be used. 
Dr. Porter, remarking upon this point, says, 
“It may be noted as worthy of consideration, 
that if apartments thus painted were properly 
varnished, the danger would be to a great ex- 
tent removed. The same remark applies to 
papers thus painted; varnishing would lessen 
the danger, and without injury to the color, 
which, indeed, it would rather heighten.” 





POISONOUS EFFECTS OF A LARGE DOSE OF ESSENCE 
OF CHECKERBERRY. 

Before the Boston Society for Medical Improve- 
ment, as per report in the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, for August 22d, Dr. W. E. 
Townsend “said he had been called at a late 
hour in the night toa woman who had been for 
sometime in an insensible condition after drink- 
ing six ounces of essence of checkerberries. She 
was apparently in a sound sleep, but could not 
be roused. There was nostertor. The pupils 
were contracted. After being made to inhale 
the vapor of ammonia, she roused sufficiently 
to take an emetic, which, however, did not ope- 
rate, and she immediately relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. After two hours a powerful galva- 
nic battery was applied, from the effect of 
which she vomited, but such was her condition 
that she was nearly strangled by the contents 
of the stomach lodging in the fauces. She then 
appeared to be sinking, but in the course of an 
hour showed signs of reanimation, and grad- 
ually recovered, having been insensible for ten 
hours.” Dr. Hooker alluded to a similar case 
that occurred under his observation. 
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TIN SPLINTS. 


Prof. Cooper, in the San Francisco Medical 
Press, says: For a long time we have been in 
the habit of using fin instead of wood for frac- 
ture splints. This material is so far superior 
to all others used for the purpose, that we are 
greatly surprised that manufacturers of patent 
splints have never adopted it instead of wood. 
It is lighter, stronger, far cheaper, and can be 
moulded into any desirable shape by the sur- 
geon. Thus, as is often the case in compound 
fractures, it being desirable to have some parti- 
cular part exposed, the surgeon may go to any 
tinner, and procure, at a trifling expense, the 
splints, with the necessary openings, which 
cannot be the case with the use of wood. Any 
tiuman can easily make the splints, but few 
workmen can make them properly shaped of 
wood. We would particularly commend them 
to young practitioners, who may not be able to 
equip themselves with the more costly appli- 
ances, in the commencement of their practical 
careers.” 





; REMEDY FOR OBESITY. 

The use of the leaves and stems of Fucus 
vesiculosus, or common sea-weeds, in decoction, 
powders, or pills, as a cure of excessive obesity, 
is strongly advocated by Dr. Duchesne Dupare, 
in Champonnier’s Journal of Med. and Surg. 





THE RICHES OF A DROUTH. 


Several experiments tried by Professor Hig- 
gins go to show the action of drought in bring- 
ing mineral matters from a depth to the surface 
of the soil. In one case he placed a solution of 
chloride of barium in a glass cylinder, and 
then filled it with dry soil. After long exposure 
to the rays of the sun, the surface of the soil 
was tested with sulphuric acid, and gave a 
copious precipitate of sulphate of baryta. Chlo- 
ride of lime, sulphate of soda and carbonate of 
potash, were experimented upon in like man- 
ner, and upon the application of proper tests 
the surface of the soil showed their presence in 
large quantities, drawn up by the rising water 
from underneath, as in the case of drouth. 
The parched earth—all vegetation dwarfed and 
withered by the heat—seems suffering a curse; 
but is only an afflictlon for the present—“a 
blessing in disguise” for the future. ‘‘ The 
early and latter rains” may produce at once 
abundant crops, but dry weather is needed to 
bring to the surface from the depths of the 
earth, where else it would be forever unem- 
ployed, food for the future harvests. It is Na- 
ture’s ordinance for keeping up the fecundity of 
the cultivated soil. 
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MR. FERGUSSON HOLDING PROFES- 
SIONAL INTERCOURSE WITH HOM@v- 
PATHS, 


A letter has been published by Mr. Fergus- 
son in reference to the charges made against 
him of habitually entering into professional in- 
tercourse with Homeeopaths. He says: 


“<The fault of which I was accused three 
years ago, was that I had travelled in company 
with a Homeopath to relieve a gentleman of 
retention of urine, when the regular surgeon in 
attendance had failed; and I was further ac- 
cused of holding consultations with Homco- 
paths. The former charge I admitted, and the 
latter I distinctly denied. In addition I stated 
that ‘I had no faith in Homeopathy,’ and that 
‘I gave no encouragement to Homeeopaths to 
consult me.’ I added further that I never re- 
fused my surgical services in any important 
case where they might be required, and would 
hold my conduct unjustifiable if any evil or 
fatal result ensued from negligence or refusal 
on my part. To all these views I hold as 
strongly now as I did at the time in question. 
I still do not consult with Homeopaths ; I still 
have no faith in Homeopathy, and I still give 
no encouragement to Homeeopaths to consult 
me. I never intended, and do not wish now, 
to have or leave room for any quibble on these 
points. I have been told that to meet a Home- 
opath in any way in a case, is to consult with 
him, and that, therefore, my denial is worth- 
less; that such meeting amounts to a consulta- 
tion. With those who take this view I at once 
plead guilty. Iam occasionally consulted by 
Homeeopaths (as I know other surgeons are), 
and, hearing the history of the case in clearer 
terms than from the patient or a friend, I give 
my surgical opinion; with this the interview 
ends. From first to last there is not a word 
about Homeopathy introduced; but should 
there be, I invariably let the patient know that 
I have no faith in such doctrines, and that Iam 
giving my opinion solely as a surgeon. I am 
not aware that I have met with any man who 
has stronger views, prepossessions, or objections 
against Homeopathy than Ihave. No Home- 
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opath can say that I ever conceded to him one 
tittle on Homeopathic principles; and as a 
public teacher of thirty-five years’ standing, I 
appeal to my numerous pupils with the utmost 
confidence that they will free me from the im- 
putation of having ever encouraged such doc- 
trines.’ ”’ 

Mr. Fergusson has, in this acknowledgement, 
admitted what would, in this country, have 
made him clearly amenable to an ethical pro- 
secution and condemnation. We assert that, 
to meet a Homeeopath in any professional rela- 
tion in which, before a patient or his friends, 
we acknowledge him to be a physician, and ac- 
cordingly treat him with the professional cour- 
tesy due to a physician, is equivalent to a consulta- 
tion with him. Such conduct is at least giving 
“aid and comfort to the enemy,” quackery, 
and as such is treason against the honorable 
profession of medicine. 

Mr. Fergusson admits that he “is occasionally 
consulted by Homeopaths, and, hearing their 
history of the case in clearer terms than from 
the patient or a friend, gives a surgical opinion; 
with this the interview ends.” He thus admits 
that he is ‘‘ occasionally consulted by Homeeo- 
paths,” and yet in the first sentence of his let- 
ter denies “‘ holding consultations with Homeo- 
paths!” Hereis a distinction without really 
any ethical difference. 


His conduct tends to sustain the quack in 
the confidence of the patient, at a time when 
his inefficiency could be made apparent. The 
surgeon need not feel himself responsible should 
“any evil or fatal result ensue from negligence 
or refusal” if he has previously offered his ser- 
vices with the provision that the quack in 
attendance be first discharged. Little time 
need be lost to the patient or his friends in 
doing this, and it should in all cases be the al- 
ternative offered by the surgeon where any kind 
of charlatan is in attendance. 


The profession have no other opportunity so 
good for administering a severe rebuke to a 
quack as when he is obliged to acknowledge 
his inability as a surgeon, and that his want of 
respectability prevents him from having a sur- 
geon meet him inconsultation. No respectable 
surgeon in the city of Philadelphia would give 
his services in a case where any variety of ir- 
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regular was in attendance, excepting where the 
emergency was so great that time could not, 
with safety to the patient, be allowed for his 
discharge. We believe that the same proper 
avoidance of professional intercourse with 
quacks prevails generally among the profession 
in American cities, but we have been informed 
by prominent medical practitioners, residing in 
the city of New York, that there are among 
them surgeons in very high repute who thus 
habitually demean their profession. 

The conduct of Mr. Fergusson in this matter 
is exceedingly discreditable, made more con- 
spicuous, as it is, by his eminent position, and 
deserves an exemplary reprobation. 

—— Qa 
EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Free Openings into Suppurating Joints.—To Dr. 
Cooper, of San Francisco, is due the credit of 
establishing the great advantage of free open- 
ings into suppurating joints, and of illustrating 
by extensive practice the innocuousness of at- 
mospheric air when admitted into synovial and 
serous cavities. Dr. Cooper is in error in sup- 
posing, as is evident from a recent editorial in 
his journal, that the treatment of disorganized 
joints by incision is not to any extent adopted 
by surgeons. It has been for some years prac- 
ticed by many surgeons in this country, as by 
Pancoast, Agnew, Morton, and others of this 
city ; extensively by Bauer, of Brooklyn, and 
Walter, of Pittsburgh. We believe that the 
latter named gentleman would dispute with Dr. 
Cooper, the priority of the practice. We have 
repeatedly during the last two or three years re- 
lieved suffering, and saved joints and limbs in 
the Philadelphia Hospital, by free incisions 
into suppurating articulations. The practice 
has also been to some extent adopted abroad, 
and we have seen the subject favorably noticed 
in European journals with proper credit to Dr. 
Cooper. 

While giving Dr. Cooper credit for really 
establishing the advantage of this treatment in 
an extensive number of cases, and of being the 
author of its introduction as an established 
rule of practice, any real originality in the 
treatment cannot be claimed by him. It has 
been the practice of some surgeons, for a long 
period, to occasionally open suppurating joints 
for the escape of pus and the debris from the 
diseased articulating surface. If we could take 
the time to look up the literature of the subject 
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this assertion might be abundantly proved. The 
only case in evidence to which we can at pre- 
sent refer Dr. Cooper occurred a long time ago 
in the practice of Mr. Gay, of London, and is 
recorded in an article by him in Braithwaite’s 
Retrospect, part xxiv., page 171. 





“‘ The Staff of Life.’’—Bread is said to be “‘ the 
staff of life,’ but composed of such materials 
as sometimes enter into its composition it can 
hardly be said to be a “staff” capable of 
affording much support in the walks of life. 
Nor can it be supposed that the author of the 
adage, above quoted, had reference to the sour, 
half-baked mass which sometimes passes under 
that name, nor yet to that which is made from 
adulterated materials, mixed up with decom- 
posing vegetable matters from unclean locali- 
ties, or spiced with various specimens of insects 
or the fetid exhalations of diseased work- 
men. But we suppose that pure bread is in- 
tended, that which is composed of proper ma- 
terials in proper quantity and in entire purity ; 
that which contains all the natural elements of 
good flour, starch, gluten, and sugar, in their 
original proportions and perfection. No other 
compound would be equally fitted to give life 
and vitality to the human system. 

Now in the ordinary method of manufactur- 
ing the article, especially in our bakeries, it is 
scarcely possible that such bread can be manu- 
factured. The utmost efforts will hardly suffice 
to preserve entire cleanliness. The bakery is, 
perhaps, a low, damp basement, opening upon 
a filthy street, and swarming with “ insect life.” 
The yeast may be mixed with foreign sub- 
stances, so that, despite all efforts, the baker’s 
bread must contain much filth. .That which is 
manufactured at home is much purer, because 
the vessels used are more carefully looked after, 
and there is less of filth in the surroundings. Yet 
none of it may be free from impurity, and we, 
poor mortals, may console ourselves with the 
fact that we are all fated to eat each a “ peck 
of dirt before we die.” 

And yet science and invention seem to have 
taken pity on our miserable estate, and given 
us, as the result of study and experiment, a 
process by which pure bread is manufactured. 
The flour is carefully selected, weighed, sifted, 
mixed, and baked without a human hand touch- 
ing it. The process is thus described in an ex- 
change: With a due proportion of water, the 
flour passes through a large iron pipe into a 
huge hollow globe of fine cast iron, lined with 
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tin. Through this globe runs an iron shaft 
with polished steel arms, which, as the shaft 
revolves, mix and knead the dough. During 
this operation pure carbonic acid gas, carefully 
washed, is forced from the gasometer into the 
globe by a powerful force pump, and is incor- 
porated uniformly into the whole mass. The 
dough is then forced through a valve into tins 
for baking, and in an hour and a half from flour 
in the bin, it is bread beautifully baked. All 
is done by the iron hands of machinery, and 
the power of steam. The result is, so it is said, 
the best and sweetest bread in existence. The 
flour is unchanged and retains all its natural 
elements. 

The process thus detailed appears exceeding- 
ly simple and poten’: It may be too expen- 
sive for general use, but bread thus made would 
no doubt possess the rare merit, entire purity, 


and might properly be denominated the “ staff 
of life.” 





The Adulteration of Tea.—In the London Lan- 
cet for Aug. 10, we find the result of the micro- 
scopical and chemical analysis of forty-eight 
samples of tea. 

Of the twenty-four specimens of black tea 
analyzed, every one was found to be genuine. 
Of a like number of green teas all were adulte- 
rated. The adulterations are mainly a coloring 
matter with which the tea leaf is faced, painted 
or glazed. Ferro cyanide of iron or Prussian 
blue is the article most commonly used for this 
purpose. Sometimes, however, indigo, kaolin, 
or China clay, and turmeric powder were found 
in addition. That species of tea which is de- 
nominated gunpowder, is adulterated in other 
ways by admixture with leaves not those of 
tea, with paddy husk, and particularly with 
“lie tea” so called, a leaf which resembles the 
tea leaf closely, and is sent to this country from 
China in vast quantities, to be employed in 
adulterations here. The coloring of the tea is 
almost entirely done in China, and probably 
because it improves its appearance, and per- 
haps renders its sale more sure and rapid. 

Such is the result of a thorough analyzation 
of this article by eminent scientific men in 
England, and it is certainly not very flattering 
to the taste of those who drink green tea for 
the love of it. There is no such article as an 
unadulterated green tea. Let the lovers of the herb 
remember that fact, and as they sip the deli- 
cious beverage, and fancy they find in it a sol- 
vent for their aches and pains, let them also 
remember that they are sipping with it a solu- 
tion of Prussian blue and indigo, as well as 
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sundry other little peccadilloes, that neither 
add to its exhilarating properties, nor yet are 
entirely harmless to the system. On the other 
hand, the black teas are not adulterated, and 
are the only ones used by the Chinese. Know- 
ing the impurities that are in the best green 
teas, they send them to foreign ports to tickle 
the delicate palates of the English, the French, 
and the American, who, in their view, fancy 
the bright lively appearance imparted by the 
coloring compositions they use. 

The remedy for these wholesale adulterations 
is easy. It is entirely in the hands of the tea 
merchants. If they refuse to buy the poisoned 
leaf, the Chinamen will very quickly stop adul- 
terating it. 


Is Diphtheria a New Disease in Philadelphia ?— 
The following extract of a letter, from the cele- 
brated Dr. Benjamin Rush, is taken from Dun- 
ean’s Medical Commentaries, (Vol. iii., p. 103 ; 
Edinburgh, 1775.) As the disease it describes 
was new to him, and was characterized by 
patches of phlegm, which resembled sloughs, 
may it not have been diphtheria ? 

“We have lately had a disorder among us 
which is new in this country. It is the fifth 
species of Dr. Cullen’s Cynanche. Dr. Tissot 
describes it in a particular manner in his ad- 
vice to the people. It was at first mistaken for 
the putrid sore-throat; but the ill success which 
attended the exhibition of bark and wine in it, 
soon convinced us that it was not of a malig- 
nant nature. What led to this mistake was, 
that there were ulcers much oftener seated in 
the tonsils than behind the ears, and they were 
often covered with phlegm, which resembled 
sloughs. I followed strictly Dr. Tissot’s method 
of cure; thatis, I bled in severe cases, vomited, 
purged, and blistered, as the symptoms re- 
quired. 

“I forbid stimulating food of all kinds, and 
kept up a gentle perspiration, with diluting 
drinks. This treatment I found successful in 
every case to which I was called.” 


The Pennsylvania Medical College.—The Faculty 
of the Pennsylvania Medical College, in view of 
a prospective reduction of the income of the In- 
stitution, owing to the present disturbed state 
of the country, recently demanded of their 
Board of Trustees, who control the College 
building, a reduction in the expenses incurred 
by its occupancy. Upto this date, no reduction 
has been acceded to, and probably, from some 
technicalities, could not be before the next regu- 
lar meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 

arent institution at Gettysburg. The Faculty 

ave, however, in the meantime, avoided the in- 
curring of responsibility by all resigning their 
chairs. The regular meeting of the Board of 
Trustees will be held on the ith of September, 
when negotiations of a favorable character to 
the progress of the Institution may take place. 
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Gratuitous Inoculation for the Small-pox in Phila- 
delphia prior to the Revolutionary War.—‘‘ There 
is now a society established in the City of Phila- 
delphia for inoculating poor children. It con- 
sists of twelve managers and eight physicians. 
The former provide medicines, and, in some 
cases, firewood and other necessaries; and the 
latter inoculate and attend the poor at their 
own houses. The benefit of this institution to 
the community is great, and the expense and 
trouble very trifling. The managers receive 
applications from the poor in their turns. Each 
physician is confined to a particular part of the 
town, which is most contiguous to his dwelling- 
house; so that the whole is conducted with as 
much regularity as an hospital, without any of 
its disadvantages. The scheme of this institu- 
tion was suggested by observing that, in the 
year 1773, above three hundred people, out of 
fourteen hundred, died of the small-pox in the 
natural way in this city. The greatest part of 
these were poor people, who could not afford 
the expense of inoculation.”—(Letter of Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, in Duncan’s Medical Com- 
mentaries, vol. iii., p. 104; Edinburgh, 1775.) 





Dr. Brodie and Homeopathy.—The Medical 
Times and Gazette says :—“ It having been stated 
that Sir B. Brodie had ‘repeatedly received 
fees from the hand’ of a Homeopath, Sir Ben- 
jamin has authorized the publication of a let- 
ter, dated Betchworth, July 27, which contains 
the following very explicit declaration—one 
which will, we trust, effectually put a stop to 
all excuse for ‘meeting,’ ‘ consulting,’ or ‘at- 
tending with’ Homeeopaths : 

“T feel confident that our profession generally 
will do me the justice to believe that I would 
not, either directly or indirectly, do anything 
that would in any way sanction a system so 
absurd and nonsensical as I know the so-called 
Homeopathy to be. 

“‘ Having been in the habit of seeing, es 
cially at my own house, many patients attended 
by practitioners of whom I had no knowledge, 
I cannot say that I may not by accident have 
occasionally seen some one attended by a Home- 
opathist ; but I have never knowingly done so; 
and I do not think that any welkeducated medi- 
cal practitioner can honestly one of these 
Homeeopathists in consultation. The only ob- 


ject of a consultation is to do good to the pa- 
tient ; and it is out of the question to suppose 
that any interchange of idea with one in a 
professed opinions we have not the smallest 
faith, and whose notions, indeed, we cannot 
comprehend, can tend to this result.” 
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Books and Pamphlets Received.—Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, Philadelphia; Harper’s Monthly, New 
York; Atlantic Monthly, Boston; Monthly 
Bulletin of Foreign Literature, Philadelphia ; 
De Cella Vitali Scripsit, Dr. H. Karsten, from 
Fred. Leypoldt, Foreign Bookseller, 1323 Chest- 
nut street; Transactions of the Tenth Annual 
Meeting of the Illinois State Medical Society, 
1860; Fiske Fund Prize Essay, Rhode Island 
Medical Society ; Communications of the Rhode 
Island Medical Society for 1861; Physicians 
Visiting List, 1862, Lindsay and Blakiston, 25 
South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


<eGer 


Correspondence. 





A UNIQUE CASE—DID IT EVER OCCUR BEFORE? 
Frewsburg, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1861. 


Epitors Rerorter:—A case occurred to me 
last night, the like of which has never previously 
fallen to my lot to observe. I wish to present 
it to the profession, and inquire if it is unique: 


I was called at eight o’clock last evening to 
visit and attend a married lady, aged only six- 
teen years, in confinement. As she resided but 
a mile from my office, I was soon there. I 
found her well advanced in the first stage of 
labor. For a lady of her age, and in her first 
confinement, the labor was quite rapid—it was 
completed by half-past nine o’clock, or about an 
hour after my arrival. During the last half 
hour I sat by the patient, with my right index 
finger in the vagina. In due time the perineum 
was supported, and the child received as usual. 
The child cried lustily at once, and, consequent- 
ly, the cord was tied with one thread, cut, and 
the child removed. I did not observe whether 
the cord bled or not. Waiting, perhaps, one 
minute, I took hold of the cord with my left 
hand, passed the index finger of the right hand 
into the vagina, found there the placenta, and 
by traction on the cord and leverage with my 
finger, removed it at once. What was peculiar 
my right hand and fingers did not bear the least stain 


of blood! 
O. C. Gipps, M. D. 
—o—_ 


Course of Operative Surgery.—Dr. D. H. Agnew 
will soon commence a course of lectures and 
demonstrations of Operative Surgery. It will 
be thoroughly practical, and illustrated by the 
extensive resources in possession of the lec- 
turer. 

This opportunity will be appreciated by medi- 
cal students, and particularly by Army Sur- 
geons, and those preparing for such positions. 

The course will be separate from his regular 
course on Anatomy. 
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The Health of San Francisco—During the 
month of June the weather was mild, gene- 
rally warm every day till towards one in the 
afternoon, when the winds from the sea, as 
usual in summer, blew wildly, filling the air 
with drifting mist or sand, or both. No rain. 
Five shocks of earthquakes, one of four seconds 
duration. There were some cases of diphtheria 
and scarlet fever; many of measles and whoop- 
ing cough. There were also a few cases of 
small-pox; but this disease manifested no ten- 
dency to become epidemic. There was a large 
number of cases of affections of the fauces in 
the adult, more or less simulating true diphthe- 
ria, but these cases readily yielded to gargles, 
nutritious diet and stimulants. We have hardly 
a doubt of the contagious nature of these diph- 
theritico-ulcerative diseases of the fauces to 
persons sufficiently near to inhale the expira- 
tion of the patient after the disease has pro- 
"saan a day or two, or until the exudation has 

egun to break down and become muco-puru- 
lent. Twice during the month of June, and 
the first half of the current month, we have 
had sore throat, with considerable exudation, 
fever and depression after treating adult cases 
of the sane affection. 

Acute diseases of the lungs were not frequent 
during the past month, and old cases of phthisis 
pulmonalis, or chronic bronchitis were appa- 
rently much ameliorated, though some few ter- 
minated fatally. 

Cases of organic disease of the heart seem 
not subject to much improvement by meteoro- 
logical changes. Of acute rheumatism there 
were few, if any new cases; two suicides; no 
murders. For the living, and for those who 
have not to mourn the Seath of friends, June 
was a delightful month. But during those 
short thirty days, our sadly-beautiful city of 
the dead received into its silent bosom one hun- 
dred and niheteen of our population. Of this 
number eighty were buried in the Protestant, 
thirty-eight in the Catholic, and one in the 
Jewish cemetery; twenty-eight of all these 
cases: were under three years of age.—Pacific 
Med. and Surg. Jour. 


Surgeons in Active Service.—The following Sur- 
geons and Assistant Surgeons were with the 
regiments of the United States army in its at- 
tack upon Manassas, Va., on the 19th and 21st 
ult. Of the Staff, Surgeon W.S. King, U.S. 
ee Assistant Surgeon D. L. Magruder, 


Connecticut Volunteers.—Ist Reg., Surg., C. P. 
Stearus; Assis’t Surg., Frederick Dibble; 2d 
Reg., Surg., A. T. Douglass, of New London ; 
Assis’t Surg., Francis Bacon, of New Haven; 
3d Reg., Surg. John McGregor, of Thompson ; 
Assis’t Surg., Matt. T. Newton, of Suffield. 

Maine Volunteers—2d Reg., Surg., Wm. H. 
Allen, of Orono; Assis’t Surg., A. O. Hamlin, 
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| of Bangor; 3d Reg., Surg., G. S. Palmer, of 
| Gardiner; 4th Reg., Surg., Wm. A. Banks, of 
| Rockland; Assis’t Surg., Elisha Hopkins, Jr., 
| of Searsport; 5th Reg.. Surg., 


Buxton, of 

| Warren; Assis’t Surg., F. G. Warren, of Bid- 

| dleford. 

| Ohio Volunteers—Ist Reg., Surg., —— Mc- 
Millan, of Columbus; Assis’t Surg., Wil- 

‘son; 2d Reg., Surg., ; Assis’t Surg., 

New York Volunteers—2d Reg., Surg., A. 
Powell; Assis’t Surg., S. E. Ferguson ; 69th 
| Reg., Surg., Kiernan: 79th Reg., Surg., James 
Norval; 13th Reg., Surg., —— Little; Assis’t 
'Surg., —— Avery; 12th Reg., Surg., R. W. 
| Pease; Assis’t Surg., G. B. Todd; 8th Reg., 
| (Militia,) Surg., John C. Dalton ; Assis’t Surg., 
| T. R. Smith; 14th Reg., Surg., J. M. Homes- 
|ton; Ist Assis’t Surg., J. L. Early ; 2d Assis’t 
Surg., F. Swain; 27th Reg., Surg., 
Barnes ; Assis’t Surg., Moore; 71st Reg., 
Surg, —— McMillan; Assis’t Surg., 
Dodge ; 11th Reg., (Ellsworth’s Zouaves, ) Surg., 
C. A. De Villiers; 38th Reg., Surg., A. Berry ; 
Assis’t Surg., S. Griswold; 8th Reg., Surg., 
Rudolph Welcker; Assis’t Surg., Francis 
Stackly ; 29th Reg., Surg., C. Newhaus ; Assis’t 
Surg., C. H. Osborne; Reg., (Garibaldi 
Guard,) Surg., A. Mager; 16th Reg., Surg., W. 
H. Crandall; Assis’tSurg., John H. Moore; 31st 
Reg., Surg., Frank H. Hamilton, of Brooklyn ; 
Assis’t Surg., Lucien De Mainville; 18th Reg., 
Surg., W. Van Ingen; Aasis’t Surg., Ed- 
mondson; 17th Reg., Surg., J. C. Stewart; 
Assis’t Surg., A. B. Shipman, of Syracuse ; 
32d Reg., Surg., W. B. Little; Asgis’t Surg., 
W. North West, ee 

Wisconsin Volunteers.—2d Reg., Surg., J. M. 
Lewis. 

Michigan Volunteers.—1st. Reg., Surg., Wm. 
Brodie, of Detroit ; Assis’t Surg., Cyrus Smith ; 
2d Reg., Surg., A. B. Palmer; Assis’t Surg., 
Nathan Webb; 3d Reg., Surg., D. W. Bliss ; 
Assis’t Surg., Z. E. Bliss; 4th Reg., Surg., 
Thomas Tunicliff; Assis’t Surg., D. P. Cham- 
berlain. 

Minnesota Volunteers—Surg., J. H. Stewart ; 
Assis’t Surg., C. W. Le Boutilier. 

Massachusetts Volunteers.—\st Reg., Surg., R. 
H. Salter, of Boston ; Assis’t Surg., Samuel A. 
Green, of Boston; 5th Reg., Surg., M. W. 
Hurd; Assis’t Surg., W. W. Keen, Jr., (of 
Philadelphia.) 

Rhode Island Volunteers—I\st Reg., Surg., 
Francis L. Wheaton; Ist Assis’t Surg., Henry 
H. Rivers; 2d Assis’t Surg., George W. Carr, 
all of Providence ; 2d Reg., Surg., Francis L. 
Wheaton. 

New Ham Volunteers.—2d Reg., Surg. 
Geo. H. Hubbard. 

Vermont Volunteers.—2d Reg., Surg., N. H. 
Ballou; Assis’t Surg., W. B. Carpenter, both 
of Burlington. 

Pennsylvania Volunteers.—27th Reg., Surg., P. 
Heller; Assis’t Surg., M. Heller, both of Phila- 
del phia. 


—_—— 
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The Sick in the Hospitals at Washington—The 
weekly report issued on Tuesday last, shows 
that hess are 124 patients in the General hos- 

ital, on E street, in Washington ; 55 in C street 

ospital; and 211 in Columbia College hospital. 
In Seminary hospital, Georgetown, 174; Union 
hospital, Georgetown, 179. Total, 743, in which 
_ the hospital at Alexandria is not included. 


The Sanitary Commission —The commission 
makes the following recommendations :— 

1. The accumulation of hospital supplies and 
bedding at safe localities near the main body of 
the army. 

2. The erection of wooden pavilions, properly 
constructed, and each accommodating thirty to 
sixty patients. 

3. The selection from the civil hospitals of 
one or more practiced male nurses, for especial 
attendance upon serious surgical cases. 

4, The establishment of a general military 
hospital in the harbor of New York. 

5. If the present hospitals are to be occupied 
during the winter, immediate correction of their 
architectural defects. 


Assistant Surgeons Appointed.—The following 
approved candidates have been appointed as- 
sistant surgeons in the medical staff of the 
army, in the order stated, to fill vacancies cre- 
ated by the casualties of the service: 

First—John Bell, of New Hampshire, vice 
Edgar, promoted. May 21. 

nd—John Howell, of Janeway, Pa., vice 
Coney, resigned. June l. 

Third—Henry Augustus Du Bois, of New 
York, vice Gilson, resigned. June l. 

Fourth—Benj. Howard, of New York, vice 
Guild, dropped from rolls. July 1. 

Fifth—Henry Chester, of Parry, Pa., vice 
Ridgely, resigned. July 31. 

Stxth—Henry Remson, of Tilton, N. J., vice 
Hollenbush, deceased. August 6. 

Seventh—Samuel Miller, of Horton, Pa., vice 
Gaenslen, resigned. August 16. 

Eighth—John C. G. Happersett, of Pennsyl- 
vania, vice Ramseur, dismissed. August 17. 


Rank of Surgeons.—The Medical Times says :— 
We believe the regimental Surgeons of our vo- 
lunteer army are not generally aware of their 
proper rank. For the most part they assume 
the rank and consequently dress of a Captain, 
when in truth they are entitled to that of Major. 
This error grows out of the fact that in the 
State service the rank of the Surgeon is that of 
Captain, but when mustered into the United 
States service the rank is changed to that of 
Major. It is important that the Surgeon should 
assume his proper rank, not only to maintain 
the dignity of his position, but to receive that 
deference to his authority which such rank 
alone gives him. We hope every Surgeon will 
act upon this hint, and take his proper position 
in the regimental staff, and demand a corres- 
ponding degree of authority. 
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Appointments.—Dr. E. D. G. Smith, of New- 
ark, N. J., has been appointed Assistant Sur- 
eon in the Navy, and ordered to Boston. Dr. 
Seaee C. Fisher, of Burlington, and Dr. W. W. 
L. Phillips, of Trenton, have been appointed 
Surgeons in New Jersey regiments. There isa 
perceptible improvement in the character of 
appointments to the medical service of the 
Army and Navy. 


Typhoid Fever is somewhat prevalent in the 
military ——— in Washington city, though 
the general health of the troops continues ex- 
cellent. 


The southern newspapers continue to report a 
vast amount of sickness among the southern 
troops, and a good deal of suffering for lack of 
proper clothing, medicines, etc. 


Spots on the Sun.—There are now more spots 
on the sun than have been seen for many years; 
some of these are visible through a smoked 
glass to the naked eye. Several stars—some of 
them of great brilliancy, which, from their ascer- 
tained distance, must have been as large as our 
sun—have totally disappeared from the sky; 
and the question has been raised among astro- 
nomers whether the light and heat of the sun 
are fading away. As this would be accompa- 
nied by the destruction of all the plants and 
animals on the earth, it is rather an interesting 
question. The sun’s light and heat are dimin- 
ished by the dark spots, at the present time, 
about one per cent. 


rophytes.—A paper has been communicated 
to the Moniteur Scientifique, by M. de Luca, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Paris, detailing the re- 
sult of an analysis of one of those wonderful 
plants that vegetate suspended in the air, with- 
out any contact with the soil. He found that 
such a plant as the Til/andria Dianthoidea, after 
being burned, contained 10 per cent. of ashes, in 
which were silica, lime, magnesia, potash, soda, 
phosphoric acid, and a very appreciable quan- 
tity of iron, manganese, sulphuric acid, and 
chlorine. This plant must have attracted its 
mineral elements from the dust which was 
floated on the breeze. 


The Electric Light—The electric light, which 
is now used to illuminate the Place de Palais 
Royal, Paris, has lately been subject to remark- 
able changes in its brilliancy, arising from a 
very singular and unexpected cause. Every 
evening—and especially after a very warm day— 
clouds of insects collect around it, and each of 
them appears to be drawn irresistably toward 
the bright points of burning carbon, but the in- 
stant they touch it they are broiled to death. 
The numbers that crowd to it, however, are so 
enormous that the light appears at times to be 
almost extinguished by burning insects, and 
every morning the bodies of these unfortunate 
suicides are found heaped up at the bottom of 
the lantern in thousands and tens of thousands. 
But as an ingenious French savant has luckily 





